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Yn his Sis 


Social Services inclusive of Education, Health, Housing, 
Welfare of Backward Classes, Rehabilitation, Social and 
Labour Welfare, have been considered an important section 
of India’s Five Year Plans. In the re-appraisal of the Second 
Five Year Plan, the expenditure on Social Services has 
been pruned by Rs. 82 crores to a total amount of Rs. 863 
crores, a reduction of just less than 10%. Does the cut in 
expenditure signify a lack of appreciation of social services 
in the mind of India’s Planning Commission? This is not 
likely since the Commission is quite aware of the fact that 
“during periods when large-scale industrial programmes 
are undertaken, it is essential to provide adequately for 
the development of social services, so that disparities in 
opportunities and in living conditions do not widen, and 
larger numbers are enabled to take advantage of the new 
developments.” * It must be realised however that besides 
the monetary aspect, there are the human and personal 
aspects of social service which need to be greatly em- 
phasised. The intensely personal element in social service 





* Appraisal and Prospects of the Second Five Year Plan, pg. 90, 
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of all kinds requires distinctively human traits and qualities, 
the fruit often of much self-control, self-sacrifice and high 
idealism. This is not easy to find, because the motivations 
for such noble service are being undermined by the advance 
of our technological civilisation. Even the success of social 
service tends to be evaluated in terms of material advance- 
ment, when what really matters is personal development 
and self-realisation, the happiness of the individual within 
the community, and the welfare of the community, itself. 


Child Welfare 

The need for such personal and individual attention to 
one’s clients, even if they be little children, is vividly ex- 
plained in the article on Individual Attention in Care Insti- 
tutions. The author has had personal experience in evaluat- 
ing the advantages of the Group system in orphanages. 


Old People 

In a similar strain, the author of the article on ‘Old 
People’ points out that the main problems of the older 
generation in our days of human longevity are psychological 
rather than physical. The tender care and personal attention 
of the social worker are as necessary as monetary security. 


Criminal Behaviour 

A sociological analysis of criminal behaviour forms the 
subject matter of an interesting compilation that relies for 
much of its information on the ‘ Action Populaire’ Review 
of February, 1958. The aim of the article is to acquaint our 
readers with social thought on the European Continent. 


The Editor 
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his Side anal Tat 


Strikes 

The port and dock labour strike which paralysed the 
six major ports of the country in the second half of June 
was a portent on an all-India scale of the organising power 
of trade-unions. Ships carrying food and other essential 
cargo were not spared, and the country was at the mercy 
of the strikers; a consequence that sharply cut down all 
sympathy with the All-India Port and Dock Workers’ Fede- 
ration which led the movement. 


The public is well aware of the paltry conditions of 
dock labourers, and readily sympathizes with the casual 
worker. The grievances had been ventilated and largely 
vindicated in the Choudury report:; but the Committee 
itself had been unable to make distinct recommendations for 
each and every category and grade of workers and had been 
unable to finalise a complete schedule of pay-scales. All 
the world over dock labour is liable to poor conditions, but 
in India special circumstances complicate the situation. 
Bombay, Madras and Calcutta are administered by auton- 
omous corporations, and a settlement could not be arrived 
at in all fairness without the agreement of the three port 
trusts. As to the other ports they are directly administered 
by the Central Government and their scales of pay cannot 
be altered before widespread consideration be made of all 
possible repercussions of any change for the five million and 
a half employees of the Centre. 


A date in mid-July had been fixed to hold a conference 
between the Government and the Federation’s representa- 
tives for a full discussion of the points at issue. Could not the 
workers have been urged to have patience for a few weeks ? 
Why was the Federation in a hurry to declare a strike which 
threatened the national prosperity and endangered the suc- 
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cess of the Five Year Plan? The Minister for Transport 
pleaded for patience till that date; he was met with @ 
stubborn refusal. Some days later the Federation had an 
interview with the Prime Minister and was given a like 
plea for patience; it then veered round and called the 
strike off. (Why that sudden change of front is a secret 
lying deep in the bosom of the Federation’s leaders. In- 
cidentally a point calls for attention: the Cochin strike 
was called off long before all others; the Red-controlled 
Cochin unions showed they were not keen on embarrassing 
their Red-controlled Government. In other harbours the 
Communist unions proved unenthusiastic in the strike move- 
ment; possibly the set-back they had recently received at 
Jamshedpur had sapped their courage and depleted their 
resources. Let the workmen be aware that workers’ soli- 
darity is not always based on professional union and interest 
among the Red leaders. 


A Tear in the Sheepskin 

After their conference at Amritsar, the Comrades had 
grown effusive in repeated declarations of their new faith 
in parliamentary democracy and their staunch allegiance 
to the Constitution. But recently the high-priest of “ consti- 
tutional communism ” shocked the credulous when he went 
out of his way to state his views on the proper role of a 
parliamentary opposition in Kerala. The opposition was 
invited to develop “an attitude of mutual struggle and 
mutual criticism with a view to mutual correction in the 
interests of the nation as a whole”; in short an attitude 
of responsive co-operation in the debates. But there was 
to be no question of the opponents of his government op- 
posing the party in power and forming a coalition that 
might lead to an alternative government by democratic 
means. If the opposing parties persisted in their anti- 
communist moves, there would inevitably arise a policy of 
mutual annihilation and a national tragedy like the civil 
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war in China. Such a threat was ominous. It was either a 
warning that anti-communists would be liquidated in time, 
as they say in Russia, or that a civil war as in China was 
on the cards. Was this a piece of political blackmail or was 
it an outburst of inner designs? Why should not anti- 
communists or non-communists join and form a united 
opposition ? Is such opportunism to remain the Red mono- 
poly in any other state ? Is the relaxation of law and order 
since the Red advent in Kerala a preparation for the 
emergency of a civil war? Have not the opposition parties 
in Kerala the right to associate on the basis of their common 
faith in democratic values and liberties? Is not such a 
right inscribed in the Constitution to which the Amritsar 
delegates pledged themselves? It looks rather as if the 
Amritsar sheepskin got torn off at the elbows and the old 
wolf was shown in undemocratic patches. 


University Life 

The Mudaliar Committee’s report on conditions in the 
Banaras University shocked public opinion and roused the 
anxiety of all patriotic hearts about the state of university 
life throughout the country. The Presidential ordinance 
ordering radical changes in the Banaras Hindu University 
Act reveals the official estimate and concern about student 
youth. The Mudaliar Committee made a thorough investi- 
gation and brought to light a situation which was appalling. 
Endemic. indiscipline, teachers’ behaviour involving moral 
turpitude, jobbery, corruption, nepotism so widespread as 
to have changed the seat of learning into a cesspool. 


What make matters worse is that this scandalous state 
of affairs is due to the higher levels of University life. 
“ Teacher-politicians dominate in all affairs and when it is 
felt by this group of teachers that there is a certain amount 
of unrest among the students, they act as agent-provo- 
cateurs”. “In-breeding in the selection of teachers”, 
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“ dominance of teachers in determining the success in exa- 
minations ”, and appointment of external examiners of a 
like calibre reveal the existence of pressure groups which 
bring into question the value of Banaras degrees. The 
Principals of Colleges themselves were not spared owing to 
the objectionable ways in which they distribute their patron- 
age; the University Court and the Executive Council were 
blamed for gross dereliction of duty in allowing the control 
of the University to pass into undesirable hands. 


One would have expected the Banaras University to 
become a model as it is one of the four under the direct 
responsibility of the Central Government. But matters stand 
on a different footing. It is however thought that State 
Universities also call for the investigation of Committees 
as efficient and realistic as the Mudaliar’s. Hardly is there 
any place where student discipline is normal, where politics 
do not hamper academic life and where standards have not 
steeply declined since independence. The problem is urgent; 
all manner of trends work havoc among the youth, novel 
ideas and moods allure them away, politicians of all colours 
lead them astray, and the uncertainties afflicting our youth 
elite demand the closest attention and remedial care. 


Women’s Work 

When discussing feminine labour it would be wrong 
to ignore the general principle that the first task of a mother 
is at home and that it is a wretched state of affairs if econo- 
mic conditions compel mothers to leave home and children 
for factory or office work. But in the case of other women, 
spinsters, celibates, divorcees, and all of like status, financial 


considerations as well as vocational aptitudes indicate out- 
of-door occupations: , 


With the new techniques, the necessities of standardi- 
Sation, and many tasks like telephonists, steno-dactylogra- 
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phists, teachers, nurses, and others in offices and adminis- 
trative posts call for feminine talents which display their 
natural speed and dexterity. In a fair number of technical 
jobs woman shows herself superior to man on an average, 
and it is proper that her special capacities be given suitable 
education and opportunities. Between man and woman, there 
is equality of nature and diversity of functions, even if 
psychological studies have not yet sufficiently analysed and 
ascertained this functional diversity. In any case, one can 
only deplore the case with which Sovietland a priori denies 
such differences. 


Psychological considerations usually command a wo- 
man’s choice of a career; they also explain why many of 
them renounce marriage or reluctantly at marriage abandon 
a job, which they take back as soon as the children’s educa- 
tion is provided for to a large extent. They become aware 
of the part they took in group life and realised it as a 
vocation. Is not this the case of several who acceded to 
posts like engineering, office directors, embassy secretaries, 
and so on? Did not such avocations balance the attractions 
of home life? And would not society be the loser from 
their resignation ? 


Social life, understood in its broadest sense, i.e. at the 
national or professional level, gives women a call which 
is hard to resist. Is not the woman’s presence in trade- 
unions or in political assemblies desirable to improve public 
atmosphere ? Are not women’s intuition and devotion to be 
mobilised as social workers, even if this were to imply a 
regular salary ? Possibly were their share in national life 
better appreciated, they would give the nation that feminine 
touch which changes a house into a home. 


A. L. 
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Individual Attention in ee 
Yr stitutions 


Most of the child welfare institutions in India especially 
those under Catholic auspices, are known and operated as 
‘orphanages’. However the majority of the children in 
these institutions are not orphans in the strict sense of the 
term. They are children whose parents, for one reason or 
another, can no longer provide for their care and education. 
They need help from outside their homes, and their parents 
or guardians when faced with difficulties instinctively turn 
for assistance to the authorities of the orphanages, especially 
if they be Sisters. Thus it has come about that the so-called 
orphanages are institutions for the neglected, abandoned, 
illegitimate and poor children. 


Responsibility 

By accepting to look after such children in care insti- 
tutions, the authorities assume a threefold responsibility. 
First there is the moral responsibility in regard to the up- 
bringing of the child, so that the child should grow up 
into a well-behaved and honest, sincere God-fearing indi- 
vidual. Next there is the responsibility towards society so 
that through the training given the child in the orphanage, 
he should become a useful and loyal citizen. Finally there 
is the responsibility towards the child himself who expects 
from his new guardians all the love, security, understanding, 
care and education, he would have a right to expect from 
his own family. Briefly, children in a care institution should 
be given a complete preparation for the future. It is not 
sufficient to provide them with food, clothing, shelter and 
an elementary education. The child must be provided with 


all the opportunities for the full development of its per- 
sonality. 
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Fulfilment 


How can this be done? By striving towards a higher 
standard of institutional care through the introduction of 
a more effective programme known as individual attention 
in care institutions. It is a type of care that is based on the 
creation of a family atmosphere. The orphanages should 
become substitute homes where one finds love, security, 
freedom and understanding ; homes where abandoned and 
neglected children can find the family of which they are 
deprived in their own natural homes. Family life is the 
most important experience that any child can have and 
the aim of the service in.the institution should be to preserve, 


restore or create family life for children in whose circum- 
stances it is threatened. 


The Family 


The current conviction in child care is that no child 
should be removed from its own home except as a last 
extreme measure. Workers are convinced that each child 
needs to be kept in its own home and that its own parents 
under normal conditions are best equipped to give it love, 
affection and a feeling of belonging. This feeling of being 
wanted, of meaning something to other people, of having 
a place in the scheme of things enables a growing child to 
develop those feelings of security in itself that count for 
so much in making adjustments to other people. Neither 
can wealth nor its absence necessarily determine these 
feelings. The richest home may starve a child emotionally. 
A family, short of material goods, may yet have all the 
richness of feeling and response with which to endow a 
child during its critical growing years. 


Despite efforts to keep members of the family together, 
there are situations in which separation of the child from 
its parents becomes necessary. In such cases the child may 
have perforce to be sent to an institution. Examples of 
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such children are orphans, deserted children, abandoned 
children, delinquents, and others. But it is necessary to 
keep in mind that when the child is removed from home, 
it should be provided with a substitute home. 


Rigid Discipline 

In view of this desirable objective, it may therefore be 
suggested that first and foremost, it is advisable that the 
name of the institution should not in any way create a 
distinction between the deprived child in an institution and 
the normal child in its home. The very name ‘ orphanage’ 
induces a stigma on the social and cultural life of the child 
in the institution. The name ‘Children’s Asylum’ is even 
more harmful to the normal development of the child. 


In the West, the term orphanage is being substituted by 
the more affectionate word ‘home’. 


Similarly, the uniform in an orphanage labels the child 
as something apart. No child likes to be thought of as an 
orphan or illegitimate. Likewise the use of physical punish- 
ment in many cases brings about conformity only so long 
as the person administering it is present. Forms of punish- 
ment other than physical should be given for a specific 
reason and should be immediately applied. A problem child 
should be taken aside and corrected. The authorities should 
appeal to the child’s reason and show the child the faults 
it has committed and the consequences of its faults. Gene- 
rally a problem child will react much more favourably to 


such treatment than when corrected and punished in 
public. 


Silence at meals, or meals in large groups at long tables, 
too much restriction in meeting parents, too little contact 
with the community, like spending the week-ends with the 
families, going out on excursions and picnics, going out 
shopping, etc. lack of home life experiences, like sweeping, 
cooking, washing, taking care of furniture, serving meals 
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and mending clothes, and above all relations with parents 
and other immediate members of the family, are details in 
the child’s life in an institution that tend to deprive him 
of the atmosphere of the home he craves, and should there- 
fore somehow be remedied. 


Cottage System and Group System 

It is obvious from the experience in orphanages that 
in groups which are rather too large, individual acquaintance 
with the qualities and weak sides of each one of the 200 
to 300 characters which one has to form and reform, is 
a task which surpasses ordinary possibilities. That difficulty 
explains the failure of mass education. The child needs to 
feel that it is understood and loved; the impression of 
being only one of a crowd paralyses its efforts and gives 
rise to suffering for which it is unable to account, but which 
is real even among the smallest inmates. 


Hence the Cottage system and the Group system have 
been introduced in institutions. It is sought through these 
systems to bring in and preserve the family spirit in the 
institution. 


The Cottage system consists of separate homes. Each 
house forms a family under a housemother and her group 
of about 25 children. The groups are subdivided into smaller 
groups. Each family possesses in the home the necessary 
accommodation — dormitory, living-room, play-room, sick- 
room, dining-room and kitchen. The housemother takes up 
a great deal of responsibilities in her own unit. She looks 
after the needs of every child in her unit. The Cottage 
system however, though an ideal form of institutional care, 
is rather expensive and it will take many years before it 
becomes practical in India. 


The Group system is more practical. It can be intro- 
duced into the prevailing institutions for child care without 
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any great change in the present building arrangements. 
The big dormitories, dining rooms, etc., can be rearranged 
or divided into smaller portions, so as to accommodate 
smaller groups. In the Group system the children are 
divided into small groups of 8 to 10 children, each group 
having its own leader and sub-leader. Groups are formed 
according to ages and interests. Thus there may be groups 
of children under 8 years; 8 years to 12 years ; 12 years to 
15 years. The number of children in each group must be 
flexible. The Director has the freedom to choose the number 
he wants in his groups but the number must be small. 
It is important to make the group members feel that they 
belong to a group or to a family. Each child, beginning 
from the group leader down to the youngest member of 
the group, should be given some responsibility, such as 


seeing to the cleanliness of the children, giving out the 
clothes, etc. 


Group Leaders 
One of the essential pivots of the group system is the 
group leader. He must be the child who is able to lead 


others. He must have a sense of responsibility and a sound 
character. 


The responsibilities of the leader are varied and nu- 
merous. It is the leader who is responsible for his group 
during the time spent in the Chapel, the dormitory and 
during study time. He is given general charge of order 
and cleanliness within the sphere of activity of his group. 
When his group is at work, he must see that they keep 
orderly and restrained. In the dining room he has to see 
that good manners are observed among his group. At re- 
creation he is on the spot to promote unity, a mutual spirit 
of give and take, and inspire the group with lively activity. 
Obviously these qualities are not easy to find in children 
at so tender an age. Therefore the choosing and training of 
leaders is a question of great importance. 
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To be a group leader, a boy or a girl must be at least 
13 years old, or mature enough to guide others. They 
should have given proof of their moral integrity and sound 
character on previous occasions during their stay at the 
institution. They should also be sufficiently intelligent to 
take up their responsibilities and willing to carry them 
out. 


Training Leaders 

The training of the leaders is no easy task but it has 
to be done if the group system is to succeed. At group 
leader meetings, the aims of the group should be thoroughly 
explained to the leaders. They must know exactly the role 
they are expected to play as leaders of the group. When 
meetings of the entire group are held, the responsibilities 
of each group should be suitably emphasised, and the obli- 
gations of each member of the group both towards the 
group as well as towards other members. 


The actual training in leadership is given through the 
exercise of the required tasks of the leader and a sharing 
of responsibility with the Director in guiding the group 
towards its goal. Obviously the group leader will be in 
intimate contact with the Director, from whom he will re- 
ceive the necessary guidance, correction and inspiration. 


Since the group system helps in fostering self-determi- 
nation in the way of extending to every child in the group 
certain spheres of responsibility, through its participation in 
the activities and programmes of the institution, it creates 
leaders or at least affords them the opportunity of appearing. 


Self-determination 

One of the big advantages of the Group system is that 
self-determination plays an important part in the life of 
the orphan. If self-determination is not fostered in the 
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institution, the orphan will never be able to adapt himself 
to the demands of the institution nor to the requirements 
of society when he leaves the orphanage. 


In Practice 

In practice, the Group system requires that it be carried 
on throughout the day and not restricted to certain periods 
of the day or to certain functions of the institution. It must 
be applied from the time the child wakes up in the morning 
till he goes to bed at night. This implies that the children 
perform their morning ablutions and prayers in groups, 
that they take their meals in groups, that they even recreate 
in groups. The Group system is altogether against mass 
treatment ; it is all in favour of individual treatment and 
the creation of family atmosphere. Each group is therefore 
given a special name, the name of some saint preferably, 
and it also has its own motto. 


The Director 

The vitality and the usefulness of the group system will 
depend in the last analysis on the character and quality of 
the Director or the persons in charge of the institution, if 
there are several. It is not so much the formation of the 
groups that is essential in the group system as the spirit 
that is infused into the group by the staff of the institution. 
This is conveyed through what is known as the ‘ Morning 
Word’, the ‘Night Word’, the Leaders’ meeting, the group 
meeting, and the special recreation and motto. On each of 
these occasions, members of the staff and especially the 
Director, will seek to enthuse the children with the right 
spirit by pointing out to them opportunities for their own 
improvement and development. 


But much more telling than words is example. Since 
the group system requires the creation of a family atmos- 
phere, the Director will have to take the place of father 
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or mother towards the child. It is to the Director that the 
children will turn in their joys and sorrows. And therefore 
the Director should not be so occupied with household or 
merely supervisory duties as to be unapproachable by the 
child. He or she must always be ready to welcome the 
child, esnecially when the latter comes from home after 
vacation. A quiet assured welcome back to the orphanage 
does a world of good to the child. Especially if the home 
is a broken one or an unpleasant one, the children expect 
to receive from the Director the sympathy, understanding, 
kindness and attention that their own parents unfortunately 
are unable to show them, either because they are dead or 
too selfish and unprepared or immersed in their own miseries. 
It is now known that children became naughty because they 
feel they are not wanted and that there is no one to 
sympathise or understand them. 


The whole pattern and atmosphere of the orphanage 
greatly depends on the quality and character of the Director. 
If he is methodical, even tempered and good humoured, 
the children will soon adapt their own behaviour to his. 
His calmness and even disposition, for instance, in a crowd 


of shouting children will immediately restore calm and 
peace. 


The atmosphere of the institution can be affected by 
the amount of give and take there is between the Director and 
the children. Children are often eager to do little jobs for the 
Director and they should be given the opportunities. They 
should be allowed to share in the responsibilities of main- 
taining the family atmosphere in the institution. If there 
have to be rules, they should be just sufficient to make the 
running of the home smooth and these must be obeyed. 
If the children are happy, the need for punishment will 
scarcely exist, even though all normal children are up to 
mischief from time to time. 
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Independence 

As in the home so also in the institution, the child 
should be helped to achieve self-control and self-responsi- 
bility. The child from an institution will one day be called 
upon to make his own choice, to face reality, to accept the 
inevitable discipline that life imposes and to perform tasks 
that are both hard and disagreeable. Hence the task of the 
Director will be to help his charges to conform to the 
reasonable and necessary demands of their social world and 
to face and solve their own problems. 


This is possible in an institutional setting by allowing 
the children to live co-operative lives, — the kind of life 
they will have to live later on, when they have attained 
adulthood. To do this the child needs ability to get along 
with and to work with other people wherever he comes in 
contact with them, — in the playground, the orphanage, 
the school, the community. He must learn to play the 
game and participate in group plans. If he is to do this 
successfully, he must be given practice in sharing group 
responsibilities. 


Children learn their first lessons in co-operative living 
by sharing family tasks and responsibilities. It must be 
remembered however that this consists of something more 
than just drying the dishes and cleaning the floors, im- 
portant though these are in the smooth running of the home. 
Beyond sharing such tasks, children need to grow to feel 
that they are useful members of their big ‘family’, the 
institution, that they have contributions to make to group 
living. The child can be made to feel responsible for the 
tasks by giving him a chance to plan the simple work or 
duties, by making him realise that unless he does his share, 
the work will not be complete. He must be encouraged 
to set a standard of performance for himself and check his 
work according to that norm. Children enjoy being fel- 
low-workers and planners. 
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Failure 

Failure is an experience that is the common lot of all 
humans. Early in life the child will meet situations too 
difficult for him to cope with. However the child should 
not be spared such experiences but be taught to analyse 
them, to persist in the face of difficulties, and to accept the 
responsibility for his own failure. 


Similarly, the child must be helped to develop con- 
fidence in himself, and get rid of his inferiority complex. 
This feeling may be induced in the child by reason of un- 
favourable comparisons with his brothers and sisters or 
with other children of his own age. But the child must 
learn to cope with his own handicaps, and a little praise 
occasionally can help quite a lot to assist the child to taste 
the first fruits of success, after which every future attempt 
will become easier. 


Finally, the child must be given opportunities to make 
positive choices in regard to clothes, kinds of play, kinds 
of playmates, etc. Occasional decisions by the child should 
be permitted with the help of an adult however because 
the child cannot always choose intelligently. He should 
even be encouraged to discuss his interests with other 
children. 


In this way the child will learn to think and express 
himself and thus prepare himself for future adjustments 
to adult life. Obviously such opportunities for choice and 
learning are normal to the daily life of the child in any 
family. But in an institution conducted under a rigid regime 
of rule and regulation, it is hardly possible for the child 
to develop all these latent powers, and therefore failure to 
adjust himself in later life to the needs of society becomes 
chronic among such children. The Group system, however, 
by fostering individual treatment and creating opportunities 
for self-determination goes far to securing for the child 
-oceasions for self-development and responsibility which 
prepares the child in a far greater measure for successful 
living in adult society. M. Eanswida 
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Ol Peoph 


Man is growing old and mankind is waxing young. Our 
modern civilisation is a youth civilisation. Never before 
was youth put in the ascendant as nowadays. When a man 
dies between fifty and sixty, people talk of a premature 
death. Formerly maturity was situated between thirty and 
forty, now that age is still within the late youth period. 
Our modern popular heroes are the sport champions and 
the film stars, all of them having reached glory before the 
forties, with champions retiring at thirty-five. The world’s 
mood is for advance, progress, growth, development, all 
words associated with the idea of youth. 


Mankind means to keep young, or at least youthful. 
Nations dream of a new youth for a new world. Yet on 
closer examination, one can observe that there is a universal 
tendency to lengthen the period of formation of the child 
and the adolescent. School training and university education 
are prolonged year after year. There are still many young- 
sters who begin their working life at fourteen, but every- 
where the tendency is to prolong schooling till fifteen ; 
Switzerland has made it obligatory; other nations which 
discuss the point discover that the actual practice has made 
the obligation more or less superfluous. And after school, 
there are years passed in professional classes, or in univer- 
sities. With diplomas of special studies being required for 
all sorts of posts and professions, were it only for a skilled 
labour status, with extra years of special studies after a 
general university course, our youths enter life later than 
formerly. The same phenomenon is apparent for girls. 
Formerly they married at the age of fourteen, and in some 
countries even earlier. At present, schooling, even univer- 
sity courses, tend to postpone the age of marriage, and there 
is an increasing number of girls who settle down in life 
only at 20, 25, or even later. 
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At the same time, new methods of education, and new 
moods of thought favour initiative, personal responsibility 
and independence in child and adolescent, all suggesting 
a craving for vitality. Entering life later than formerly, 
the human being keeps a youthful manner and feels younger 
much longer than fifty years ago. The daily language re- 
veals this way of thinking. The juvenile delinquents of 
16 to 18 are called a gang of kids, the thirty-year old couples 
are said to be young, the man of forty is still one that has 
to come up. Man is a full adult at thirty, mature at forty- 
five and old at anything between sixty and seventy. 
Maturity comes only with life’s responsibilities, profession, 
marriage. As long as the period of preparation is on, light- 
heartedness and lightheadedness are not uncommon. And 
as youths hope to live till the age of one hundred, or one 
hundred and twenty, they feel they begin life when they 
reach thirty, the age at which men began to feel getting old 
in those days when the majority of people died between 
forty and fifty. 


Medical progress has pushed back the time of death ; 
it has also kept the people in better health, prevented still 
births, cut down infant mortality, and toned up the living 
conditions which economic advance largely improved whilst 
scientific inventions day after day increased the power of 
man over nature and opened vistas of untold prosperity. 


Elderly people themselves have imbibed that same 
spirit of youthfulness. They feel younger than in former 
decades, they are afraid of looking old. In olden days, 
people who were in professions which demanded respect. 
like magistrates, doctors, teachers, put on wigs which added 
to their apparent age ; those who had a public job made it 
a point to acquire a serious mien and a slow deportment ; 
they were even prone to appear bending under the weight 
of their years. Wisdom was taken as being directly pro- 
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portional to the aged appearance. At present their psycho- 
logy has changed. They rehabilitate their white hair with 
judicious loans from juvenile scalps, ginger up their walk 
and keep erect as long as possible. In olden days, a clear 
sign of old age was the loss of one’s teeth, with the nose 
making an effort at joining the chin and simulating a nut- 
cracker. At present, to the milk and the adult teeth, science 
has added the third dentition which in the Victorian era 
was plainly called “false teeth”, later was named denture, 
and might now be known as “oral rearmament”. Man 
wants to look fit for the life struggle. Of old, wrinkles were 
premature and deep but now thanks to a better health 
more than to artistic face-uplift they tend to appear late ; 
of old, aged people made it a point and a nuisance to talk 
of their health morning and evening ; now they avoid such 
an un-welcome topic; they keep their appetite longer and 
their stomach in better shape, they watch their blood- 
pressure and so avoid many little miseries. The number of 
jubilarians increases year by year, and they protest against 
what they consider premature retirement. Old people keep 
younger, and their number is on the increase. They even 
have become so numerous that they have grown obvious to 
the younger generation, and their number has lead medicine 
to develop a new science, gerontology, or geriatrics, and 
called the attention to the problems of old people. Many 
are still active and easily get demoralised at doing nothing ; 
their strength and goodwill could be utilised, and even should 
be utilised in those countries which show a fall in natality 
and in mortality. (*) 


Problems of Old Age 

Old people have become so numerous thanks to public 
hygiene and health services that what is called the active 
population is gradually decreasing, and made to support an 


(1) Cf. Physical Problems in the Employment of Aging Men by 
F. Legros Clark. Intern. Lub. Review. Oct. 1957. 
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increasing number of non-workers. The percentage of the 
under-twenties and of the over-sixties was 30.1 and: 16.1 
respectively in France (1953), 29 and 15.6 in Britain, 30.4 
and 15.1 in Switzerland, 30 and 14 in Norway, 37.4 and 
11.6 in Holland, to quote a few cases. Were those trends 
to continue, the active population would have, in another 
fifty years, to support the older half of the nation. 


A second problem arises from the fact, of the unemploy-- 
ment which hits not only the pensioned or retired people 
(state laws usually fix an age-limit for jobs at 60 for women 
and 65 for men) but also people below those limits. ‘Whilst 
there are many over sixty who are included in the active 
population as owner-cultivators, shopkeepers, etc., a fair 
number under pension-age are found among the unem- 
ployed ; the percentage of people between fifty and sixty 
who are unemployed may reach fifty; and the period of 
their unemployment is much above the average. Losing 
a job at fifty is courting disaster and joining the ranks of 
the jobless old people, who call for public assistance. With 
the increasing progress of modern technique, the numbers 
of workers retrenched for technical disqualification grow 
alarmingly and severely hit the older sector of workingmen. 


Even supposing that social and economic reforms are 
achieved, the main problem of old people remains: his fate 
in society. 


His health first of all. Special diseases ere old people’s 
diseases: arteriosclerosis, and heart-troubles, cancer, dia- 
betes, rheumatism, which diseases call for constant attention 
and care and demand an ever increasing accornmodation in 
clinics, homes, and hospitals, special diets, nursing atten-- 
dance, and rising medical costs. 


Another affliction of old age is demoralisation. Old 
people are often enough sullen, depressed, gloomy. They 
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feel that since they do not work they have hardly a right 
to live, they are depressed as they have to reduce their 
level of living, they feel humiliated because they need the 
help of others, even of the state; their savings may have 
vanished, owing to the sickness of wife or child, accidents, 
or unwise investments, etc. Yet from the reports on several 
enquiries, the most hurtful feeling which clouds an old man’s 
outlook is the sentiment that he is ignored, left on the 
margin of society, and treated ungratefully by those he has 
helped, even those he brought to life, nurtured and placed 
in society. Apparently the nearness of death does not obsess 
or frighten old people ; their main worries are health, and 
the feeling of being useless and isolated. (*) 


Social Assistance to Old People 

The assistance to old age is commanded by its physio- 
logical and psychological needs. Medical service is obvious, 
but moral assistance and rehabilitation demand tactful 
psychology. Many old people who cannot adjust themselves 
to their new style of life disappear in a short time. Others 
accommodate themselves to their new conditions pretty 
easily. If they have the means, they travel, they visit all 
the exhibitions, assist at all the concerts, or frequent the 
libraries of the neighbourhood. Others potter about the 
house, try their hand at gardening, resort to quiet hobbies :; 
and during the long winter evenings replace the summer 
walks with some reading or tease the radio. All that works 
pretty well as long as eyes, ears and legs are more or less 
in good shape. Soon, however, infirmities come in, bodily 
discomfort hampers movement, isolation is daily on the 
increase. Few, very few could repeat what Papini, nearly 
blind, nearly voiceless, paralysed, could write thanks to his 
stubborn courage and spiritual sense: “I always have the 
joy of being able to hear a friend’s voice, the reading of 


(“) Cf. La Revue Nouvelle. Nov. 1956. 
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a fine poem or of a good story; I always can enjoy the 
melody of a song or some symphony which brought me a 
renewed warmth. And all that is nothing when compared 
with the divine gifts God has maintained in me: faith, 
memory, intelligence, imagination, a passion for meditation 
and reasoning...., the love of my family, the love of my 
friends, the capacity to love”. But, of course, Papini, if a 
great example, was also an exception. 


For the vast majority, positive assistance and even 
social reform are needed to meet the specific needs of old 
age, particularly remedies to their feeling of uselessness and 
isolation. Pecuniary help from the State is welcome, but 
as it is always tied up in red tape and is anonymous, it 
appears less human, and will never satisfy the moral 
needs of man. At this point one may single out the human 
deficiency of the Welfare State, which may be bountiful but 
lacks the human touch and is never a service from person 
to person. The first solution to the problem of old age must 
be found in the family surroundings. 


As Cardinal Griffin, Archbishop of Westminster, re- 
called: “Respect for father and mother is not a duty for 
children only. Adults are not dispensed from the duty of 
looking after their parents, even if marriage brings in new 
responsibilities”. Not that he implied parents to take their 
parents in their homes, but that they had to see they were 
provided for, and not to abandon them to outsiders. Under 
modern conditions, married couples have really no shelter 
to offer in their flats and tenements, whilst old people stick 
to their own small houses and leave no room for a spacious 
shelter for married children. The problem of old age is 
directly linked up with the formidable problem of housing. 


On the other hand, above whatever level be provident 
fund, pension or allowances coming from the State, there is - 
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ample room for public and private charities, but these are not 
always equipped to seek and meet each and every case of 
misery, cases the family should single out for attention. 
Besides almsgiving, there are other services which could 
help old people. Part-time work could be given to the 
most active among them, especially work that can be 
done at home; since the law in many countries prohibit 
normal jobs, people above the fatal sixty-five prefer a home- 
job. Services could be organised to do or help the cooking 
of old people, to clean their rooms, to see to their laundry, 
etc. All such services are genuine charity, real relations. 
from person to person. At times what old people need is 
suitable information ; how many of them do not know how 
to get about it when their pension has been delayed or cut 
down, they do not know how to answer inquiries, etc. An 
information service is what they need most. 


Towards a Solution 

A more fundamental reform regards the housing of old 
people. Up to now society has been pleased with the Homes 
for Aged which private initiative built and maintained, like 
the Homes run by the Little Sisters of the Poor. In course 
of time, municipal or governmental goodwill followed suit. 
Their size and organisation have been discussed, f.i. by the 
Caritas Catholics. Recent social advance has suggested large- 
scale reforms. Some social planners suggest homes of 
limited size (thirty to fifty beds) with particular attention 
to privacy (separate rooms for single men or for married 
couples). Bolder still is the plan of erecting a common 
building for central services, surrounded by private small 
houses. Boldest of all is the plan of allotting the large 
institutions to old people who are invalid and resourceless, 
and building small self-contained houses for the elderly 
people wha shun community life, remain more or less valid, 
and have means of subsistence. The present tendency of 
legislation is to pension everybody at 60 or 65, (barring 
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of course the legislators themselves since there seems to 
be no age-limit for Parliamentary work. At the pension- - 
able age, people discover that they are left alone in specious 
hotises whilst newly married people rearing a family are 
finding no lodging, at least no suitable lodging. Hence a 
redistribution of housing accommodation is desirable, and 
the quickest and cheapest solution would be building small 
houses for the elders. This would multiply individual houses 
which favour liberty and personality. The site of such 
houses is suggested by a social phenomenon which has been 
recently noted. Juvenile delinquency is greater, not in what 
are called the “popular quarters” but in the newly built 
quarters ; daddie is away, mummie is often at work, and 
the children and adolescents are without supervision ; hence 
the advantage of having elderly people, if not at home, 
at least in the neighbourhood. Such a plan of mixing small 
houses for old people and large houses for regular famiiies 
would be a double blessing ; it would give the old people 
some reason to live, and the families a protection against 
possible delinquency. 


The above notes, taken from several social writers and 
confirmed by the Congress at Merand (Italy) in September 
1957 suffice to show that the problems of old age are complex 
and delicate:; they are not merely economic, but more 
largely psychological and spiritual. It is only an economy 
based on a materialistic philosophy that could simplify the 
problem of men: selective abortion before birth, judicious 
euthanasia at the age of pension. Happily materialists are 
not so materialistic as they pretend. Happily, for the old 
folks ! 


A. Lallemand 
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Sociology anil ee Khaviour 


bf 


“Social Defence ” inspired by a genuine respect for the 
human person brings out the paramount importance of a 
realistic and true knowledge of the personality of the 
criminal. The same interest in this human aspect of the 
criminal problem is manifested in recent developments of 
that part of sociology which studies the problem of crime. 
Here too the poict arrived at is the outcome of a long 
series of attempts to discover the fundamental causes and 
factors determining criminal behaviour. The different steps 
leading to its solution are traced by M. D. Szabo, professor 
of Sociology in Paris and Lyons('). The study of crime, he 
writes, since it is part of the study of the social phenomenon 
in general, has evolved along the same lines as the general 
sociological methods and theories. 


Sociologists in the past mainly studied those social 
determinants which are exterior to the individual, that is 
they merely analysed the criminal phenomenon. Nowadays, 
however, they preferably explore the social elements of 
criminal behaviour, which implies the study of the criminal 
personality. The same evolution took place with regard to 
the method. In order to make out which are the factors 
constituting the milieu of criminal activity, appeal was made 
to geography, history, economics etc. Now on the other 
hand recourse is had to the sciences dealing with human 
behaviour. 


Criminal Phenomenon iill the 19th century 

Crime has always been considered as a problem of 
ethics on the one hand and of penal law on the other. Only 
philosophy and jurisprudence made of it an object of study. 


{') D. SZABO, La Sociologie dans V’étude du Comportement Crimi- 
nel, in Rev. de l’Act. Pop., 115, February 1958, p. 164-174. 
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The juridical point of view clearly dominated this study of 
crime till the 19th century, limiting itself to those elements 
which in one way or another were connected with the re- 
pressive apparatus. No allowance was made for the motives 
underlying the actions, nor for the psychological and social 
circumstances which surrounded both the criminal and the 
crime. Towards the end of the 19th century, due to the 
general atmosphere of scientific determinism, the physio- 
logical and hereditary features of the criminal were sub- 
mitted to an analysis and quite naturally considered as 
the ultimate explanation of his personality. It is the name 
of Caesar Lombroso which has to be mentioned here. His 


research work resulted later in the formation of the Italian 
positivistic school. 


The Study of Social Conditioning 

A further step was taken by E. Ferri who has to be 
considered as the founder of criminal sociology. In view of 
a systematization of the elements constituting the criminal 
act, he classified them in 3 categories : 


1. Anthropological Factors. These comprise the so- 
matic characteristics of the criminal, his mental 
constitution, his peculiar way of speaking (slang) 
and further all his social and biological particularities 
(race, age, sex, profession, social status, etc.). 


2. Physical Factors:. climate, nature of the soil, 
length of days and seasons.... 


i 


3. Social Factors. Ferri refers here to the density of 
the population, public opinion, the ways of living and 
the religious convictions. He brings under this heading 
the family, education, alcoholism and the degree of 
industrialization. In short, all the collective currents 
bearing on the individual are analysed here (*). 


{-) E. FERRI, Criminal Sociology, New-York, Appleton Co., 1898. 
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Ferri considers the social factors as the most important 
with regard to the state of criminality. At the same time 
he affirms that a continual interaction takes place between 
the various kinds of factors. He further points out that there 
exists a constant relationship between each stage in the 
evolution of a society and the degree in which physiological, 
biological and social factors of criminality are present. He 
calls this relation the “law of criminal saturation ”. 


Crime, a Socio-Pathological Phenomenon 

Ferri’s classification of the factors leading to the cri- 
minal act still remains valid where descriptive studies of 
criminal sociology are concerned. Emile Durkheim goes a 
step further, applying his own method to the problem of 
suicide. This was but one aspect of the more general prob- 
lem. of social pathology — the problem of the ‘ normal’ and 
the ‘abnormal’ — which was constantly occupying his. 
mind. (*) 


According to Durkheim crime is a necessary social 
phenomenon in this sense that it is found in any form of 
social organization. It is therefore at the same time a 
normal phenomenon for it verifies the criterion by which 
a phenomenon is called ‘normal’, viz. its frequency. It is 
however a pathological phenomenon because it presents 
itself only in a small part of the group. Criminality therefore 
can never be studied in the abstract. It always stands in 
relation to a particular society, a particular culture with 
its own individual characteristics. 


The main contribution made by E. Durkheim consists: 
in having brought out the fact that a pathological social 
phenomenon, e.g. criminality, cannot be considered as being 
merely accidental. On the contrary, it is a ‘normal’ 


4«°) E. DURKHEIM, Le Suicide, Paris, Alean 1930. — Les Régles de 
la Méthode Sociologique, Paris, P.U.F., 11th ed., 1950. 
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feature of society itself, a part of its culture, a necessary 
result of the regular functioning of the social order. 


How does Durkheim conceive of this constant relation- 
ship between the pathological phenomena, viz. criminality 
and a particular culture ? In this connection, he makes use 
of the term, ‘Anomie’ by which he means that between 
the frequency with which a certain phenomenon occurs in 
a particular society and the regulating activity of that 
society there exists a more or less constant relation. In place 
of ‘anomie’, modern terminology has invented the phrase, 
‘Social Control’ which in its different forms and mani- 
festations emanates from various collective currents pre- 
vailing in a society and at the same time moulds the indi- 
vidual behaviour of its members. The role of this ‘anomie’ 
is more clearly defined by A.M.Rose. When members of 
the groups which compose society are not fully integrated 
they can only imperfectly foresee the behaviour of the other . 
members of that society. This follows from the fact that 
they have insufficiently assimilated the cultural values this 
‘society stands for. Now here we have a situation which 
favours criminality, These members in fact do not share 
the same values with the members of the other more inte- 
grated groups of that society. Therefore they do not submit 
to its rules nor to its norms of behaviour. A state of “ Social 
Disorganization ”” follows with its various conflicts and op- 
posing tendencies. As an example of this we have only to 
call to mind the ethical and religious ‘melting pot’ of 
American cities which are in such a partial state of “Social 
Disorganization ” resulting from the heterogeneity of values 
prevailing in these communities (‘). 


«+) A. M. ROSE, “Social Disorganisation ”, in Theory and Metho® 
in the Social Sciences, Minnesota University Press, 1954. 
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The points made by E. Durkheim can be summarized 
as follows: 


1. Criminality as a ‘normal phenomenon’ belongs to the 
structure of society as such and is inherent in its func- 
tioning ; 


bo 


Since criminality results from the great collective cur- 
rents prevailing in society, its existence and relations 
with the social structure as a whole are permanent in 
character and can therefore be the object of a scientific 
study ; 


3. From this it follows that criminality as a social pheno- 
menon has to be understood and analyzed, not in itself, 
but in relation to a particular culture of time and space. 


Criminality, a Socio-Cultural Process 

After this short review of Durkheim’s ideas, it will be 
easier to understand the principal theories held by E. H. 
Sutherland whose ideas during these last 25 years have 
strongly influenced policy in the field of criminal sociology 
in the U.S.A. (*°) The student of criminal behaviour, he 
maintains, must start with the following postulates : 


1. The environment and background in which criminal 
behaviour appears does in no way differ from that in 
which normal behaviour is met with. 


2. Both criminal and normal behaviour draw their origin 
from our entire social system consisting of a variety of 
associations. In both we find groups, cliques and more 
or less permanent unions among the members. 


(©) E. H. SUTHERLAND, Principles of Criminology, Boston, 1939. 
Cf. also A. L. Perterfield and R. H. Talbert, Mid-Century Crime 
in our Culture : Personality and Crime in the Culture Patterns 
of American States and Cities, Fort Worth, L. Pottisham Founda- 
tion, 1954. 
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3. In this system develops the personality of the criminal. 
Attitudes towards ‘infractions’ of the social code, are 
determined by the ethical principles of the surrounding 
cultural milieu. According to these norms, theft, for 
instance, may be considered a normal act. 


4. The individual characteristics of the person growing up 
in a criminal milieu will influence the development of 
the criminal personality only in so far as he maintains 
a more or less close relationship with the surrounding 
criminal environment. 


ol 


Social disorganization, i.e. the splitting-up of a society 
in different conflicting sectors and the decreasing co- 
hesive effect of the total culture resulting in the ap- 
pearance of sub-cultures is the main cause of criminal 
behaviour. This can only be explained by reason of 
such conflict between cultures. 


The definition of crime logically follows from Suther- 
land’s views on criminal behaviour. Crime according to 
him is any infraction committed by an individual of the 
rules which are in force in his cultural milieu. This defi- 
nition made Sutherland discover crimes which were not 
codified in the penal code. Thus he wrote about the ‘ white 
collar criminality ’, which comprised actions in contradiction 
with the normal rules of conduct accepted in milieux en- 
joying a high standard of living. The only difference bet- 
ween these violations and crimes consists in the absence 
of a sanction. 


Impcrtance of Psychological Factors 

Besides these socio-genetic features of the criminal act, 
there are the psycho-genetic characteristics which are 
equally important for the understanding of criminal be- 
haviour. Indeed they account for and explain individual 
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behaviour within a socio-cultural framework. We come 
here to the problem of motivation of the criminal act. 
Neither biological nor socio-cultural conditions can replace 
this ultimate motivation interior to man. E. de Graefi, 
professor at the University of Lovain, rightly remarks that 
‘sociological causes’ only lead us to a point where we 
face man himself. (°) Why did X give in to his criminal 
urges while his hereditary dispositions were the same as 
that of his twin-brother Y ? While de Graeff ditinguishes 
the study of the criminal act from that of the criminal, 
he admits the need of both these approaches, provided they 
compliment each other. 


J. Dollard has tried to systematize the motives for cri- 
minal behaviour in a so-called Psycho-sociological theory, 
built on the hypothesis that ‘all kind of aggression has to 
be ascribed to frustration. To explain criminality, which 
is a kind of aggression, still another concept is required 
which he calls anticipation of punishment. By this he means 
the fear of punishment which again is a particular type of 
aggression exerted by the pro-social forces against the anti- 
social forces of society. In the light of these two notions, 
Dollard re-examines the supposedly crimo-genetic factors. 
He comes to the conclusion that criminality depends on a 
dynamic relationship between frustration and anticipation 
of punishment. If the degree of frustration in a society is 
low, then also the degree at which criminality is present 
will be low. A high degree of frustration however will not 
entail the same high degree of criminality if the anticipa- 
tion of punishment is equally high. (*) 





(6) E. de Graeff, Introduction a la Criminologie, Bruxelles, Vanden- 
plas, 1946. 


(7) J. Dollard, Frustration and Aggression, New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 6th ed., 1947. 
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Analysis of Criminal Behaviour 

By way of conclusion, Mr. Szabo briefly indicates which 
factors are to be analyzed in view of a study of criminal 
behaviour. They pertain to a threefold level : 


1. Culture, which comprises the study of the values and 
norms of social behaviour and also the significance of 
human actions ; 


2. Society, and social structures implying also the demo- 
graphic characteristics of the population ; 


3. Personality, for the sociologist seeks to find the social 
causes that motivate the criminal act and considers 
them as the manifestation of an individual’s pre- 
ordained characteristics and at the same time places 
them within the limits and norms of a given environ- 
ment. 


Criminal behaviour is therefore at the present moment 
considered as a manifestation of a conflict between cultures 
and a deviation from the cultural norms in force in a parti- 
cular society. The present socio-cultural sciences have done 
away with this division, of the collective and the individual 
aspect on the one hand, and the descriptive and normative 
aspect on the other. Thus they have arrived at a closer under- 
standing of criminal behaviour, entailing vast and promising 
consequences in the field of criminal prophylaxis. 


J.B. 
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he P. ope Speaks 


THE CHRISTIAN AND THE WORLD COMMUNITY 


(An Address of Pope Pius XII delivered during a 
special audience granted to the six hundred dele- 
gates to the Eleventh Plenary Assembly of the 
International Movement of Catholic Intellectuals, 
April 25, 1957). 


You have come to the centre of Christianity from all 
parts of the world, beloved children, for the Eleventh Ple- 
nary Assembly of the International Movement of Catholic 
Intellectuals, and your first thought was to greet the com- 
mon Father and ask his blessing and encouragement for 
your work. 


We are very pleased to grant this request and are happy 
to receive you during the season of the radiant joy of 
Easter. 


Your many delegations, which represent the sixty-four 
organizations affiliated to Pax Romana in its oldest branch, 
a magnificent international elite of all professions, are ac- 
companied by the executive committee of the students’ 
division. This group is both youngest and oldest, because 
it gave birth in 1947 to this international movement which 
today celebrates its tenth anniversary. We welcome you 
all most cordially. 


The intellectual in the international community 

To sum up and complete the many topics touched upon 
in your previous meetings you have chosen for your theme 
this year a timely and important subject: the place and 
role of Catholic intellectuals in the international community 
as it is now evolving. 
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Eminent speakers will undertake to highlight the princi- 
pal aspects of this subject during your meetings; mean- 
while, you have asked that We say a few words on the 
subject by way of introduction. 


In response to your filial request, therefore, We intend 
to take a look, along with you, at the world community as 
it is now evolving, in order to recall what it should be, in 
the light of reason and faith, and to clarify for you the 
attitude which you should have towards it. 


International organization 

For the past few years, men and nations have watched 
with astonishment and anxiety the swift development of 
international organization. Even though they may take 
some consolation from the wonderful material, intellectual, 
and social progress being made in some areas of human 
relations, they cannot help ‘but be apprehensive lest the 
unity toward which the world is moving so quickly be 
accomplished by violence, and lest the most powerful groups 
attempt to impose their sovereignty and world outlook up- 
on all the human race. 


This uneasiness has been increased by the knowledge 
that, in the event of a world conflict, modern weapons are 
capable of producing overwhelming disaster. For this 
reason some have asked whether the world’s rapid progress 
is not hastening the human family towards catastrophe or 
tyranny. And there are also people, like yourselves, who 
are aware through faith of that great and eternal drama 
of the salvation of souls, and feel a deeper need for light 
and certainty. 


How could Christ’s Vicar not hear this appeal, then, 
and bring to the anxious world once again the strength of 
Catholic truth ? 
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Union of hearts and minds 

Delineating the role which certain persons are expected 
to play in the world community as it is developing, We 
must first of all recall the highest end, the one to which 
all others are subordinated. The final court of appeal for 
the choices and decision of a Christian must always be the 
will of Christ. 


The Saviour became man and gave his life “to gather 
into one the children of God who were scattered abroad ” 
(John. 11,52.) He wished “to be lifted up from the earth ” 
(John 12, 32) on the cross, that He might “draw all men 
to him,” and to unite them under his leadership in “one 
fold and one shepherd” (John 10, 16 ; I Cor. 15-28). 


A Christian, consequently, cannot remain unmoved by 
international developments. As he sees the pressure of 
events giving rise to a more and more strictly defined 
world-community, he knows that this divinely willed uni- 
fication should result in a union of hearts and minds in 
a single faith and love. 


Brotherhood of man 

He not only may, but must work for the accomplish- 
ment of this growing community, because he has at hand 
an incomparable light and strength, the example and com- 
mand of the Divine Master. All men are his brothers, not 
merely because of their common origin and participation in 
the same nature, but in a way which is yet more striking 
-— in their common vocation to the supernatural life. 


Relying on certitude such as this, the Christian reflects 
on how earnestly God “ wishes all men to be saved and to 
come to the knowledge of the truth ; for there is one God, 
and one Mediator between God and men, Himself man, 
Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for all” (I Tim. 
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2, 4-6). The revealed truth with which this text deals has 
been entrusted to the infallible magisterium of the Church, 
but it is also the heritage of the Catholic community which 
takes nourishment and life from it. 


The Church gives to the faithful a frame of reference, 
a norm whereby to judge men and interpret events. It is 
your duty, dear children, to make this frame of reference 
your own and to investigate its strength and beauty ever 
more profoundly, weighing and evaluating its cohesion and 
depth. Let it be, in a real way, the light of your minds, 
the source of your activity, the refreshment of your souls. 


The sphere of action 

On the other hand, you are not isolated research workers 
or autonomous speculative thinkers; you are Catholic in- 
tellectuals. To say this is to say that you have a universal 
social responsibility for all that concerns the spread of 
Christian truth and its concrete application in all areas of 
activity. 


By the authority which your learning and professional 
competence confer upon you, you constitute both a chal- 
lenge and a response to those around you. By virtue of 
your Christian vocation you are a light which attracts — 
which no one can reject without implicitly condemning 
himself, if what he rejects is the true light of Christ. This 
reservation which human imperfection always justifies to 
some degree, nonetheless mitigates the total responsibility 
of Catholic intellectuals in the confusion of a society which 
too frequently puts aside essential questions, whether these 
be of current affairs or of more universal application to the 
political, social, or cultural orientation of a country or a 
continent. 


Levels of cooperation 
Does this forbid cooperation for the good of the com- 
munity, in institutions where God is not recognized ex- 
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pressly as the author and lawgiver of the universe? On 
this point, we must distinguish between various levels of 
cooperation. 


Without by any means forgetting that his goal is to 
contribute to his neighbour’s salvation, the Christian must 
be ever mindful that the establishment of God’s Kingdom 
in men’s hearts and in social institutions very often requires 
a minimum of human development, a simple demand of 
reason to which a man normally assents even if he does not 
have the grace of faith. 


For this reason, the Christian will always be ready to 
work for the relief of every material distress and for the 
development of some common basis of knowledge. In a 
word, he will be diligent to achieve the betterment of the 
poor and the disinherited. And in this way he will be 
certain of fulfilling a great obligation placed on him by 
collective charity, that of clearing the way to a worthy life 
for many men and of thereby making their cooperation in 
common effort easier. All this will lead men to a better 
state of life, enabling them to look higher, to welcome the 
light and embrace the only Truth which can make them 
free (John 8, 32). 


On the other hand, there are some people who already 
enjoy a certain degree of fame, and can use it to influence 
public opinion. These people will be aware of a greater 
responsibility, because truth is impatient of any admixture 
or impurity, and their cooperation in unstable undertakings 
might well be taken for endorsement of an unacceptable 
political or social system. But even in this area there is 
a vast field in which minds free of prejudice and emotional- 
ism can create an atmosphere of agreement and can co- 
operate for the attainment of a genuine and worthy com- 
monweal, All this is true because right reason is sufficient 
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to establish the rights of man, to realize the inviolable 
character of the human person, and to appreciate the prero- 
gatives and limits of public authority. 


The natural law 

It is desirable, therefore, that Catholics cooperate in 
any undertaking which bases its activity on a theoretical 
and practical respect for the data of the Natural Law. 


They will, in brief, look for some means of following 
these provisions unswervingly, and they will attempt to 
make their presence in any activity like the salt and leaven 
of which the Divine Master spoke. 


In any group which aspires to a humanitarian goal, 
they will find men of generosity and superior character, 
who can rise above material considerations and understand 
that any truly collective destiny for mankind presupposes 
the absolute value of the persons who compose it and the 
existence, outside of time, of that true society of which 
a world community can only be a reflection and resemblance. 


Self-sacrifice 
But we must stress one factor which is required in 
all spiritual formation: a very great self-sacrifice. 


Surely, Christians are not surprised at this statement. 
Furthermore, it is a fact of experience and a logical neces- 
sity that genuine community demands community of sacri- 
fice. 


You will recall that the incarnate Son of God taught 
men the conditions of unity — He “who has not come to 
be served but to serve, and to give his life as a ransom for 
many” (Matt. 20, 28). This was His way of showing by 
His own example the necessity and efficacy of sacrifices in 
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attaining that level of the spiritual life to which men are 
called by their supernatural vocation: the formation of 
the unity of the sons of God. 


Salt and leaven 

Is it necessary, finally, to recall to you the victory and 
joy of Easter ? You have, beloved children, a glorious mis- 
sion to fulfill. Carry into a restless world the hope and 
peace which come from universal fraternal devotion. 


Be the salt, without which there is a risk that every- 
thing will be spoiled and corrupted. Be the leaven, so that 
the whole mass may rise and the bread of human solidarity 
may come from a shapeless mixture of ingredients. 


It is Our wish that through you everyone will come 
to understand that “it is better to give than to receive,” 
more noble to serve than to be served, and that there is 
more joy in giving one’s life for one’s brothers than in 
clinging to it selfishly. 


This is Our wish for you, and the grace which We beg 
from the risen Saviour for each of your associations and for 
your entire movement. 


As a pledge of this wish, We grant you, in the fullness 
of Our Fatherly affection, the most ample and affectionate 
Apostolic Benediction. 
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In the February, 1958 issue of Social Action, one of the 
conclusions of the Catholic Social Conference was expressed 
in the following terse sentences. “It was generally felt 
that since the dawn of Independence, the Catholic Com- 
munity had lost various former opportunities for gainful 
employment, especially in Government service. It had now 
become necessary for the community to adjust itself to 
the new situation and take to industry, business or agri- 
culture.” In view of this sentiment, here are some facts to 
corroborate and at the same time further elucidate the 
situation regarding employment opportunities for graduate 
and non-graduate candidates of all communities. 


Clerical Occupations 

The recent Study Group appointed by the Government 
of India to enquire into the problem of ‘Graduate Un- 
employment’ has published some interesting sidelights on 
this issue. According to the report of the Study Group, 
“15,580 graduates were seeking work in clerical occupations 
of whom as many as 14,822 desired to be considered as clerks 
- or assistants, 822 as Accounts Clerks, 102 as Stenographers, 
66 as typists, 63 as computors and 5 as punch operators. 
Prima facie, this appears to be a waste of university edu- 
cation. It also reflects the state of the employment market 
as far as graduates are concerned. The fact that about 72% 
of them had only a third class degree, however, needs to 
be taken into consideration. The graduates seeking employ- 
ment in all clerical occupations were also classified by the 
degree they possessed: B.A.’s 8702, — B.Sc.’s 3480, — B. 
Com.’s 2523, — M.A.’s 384, — M.Sc.’s 37, — M.Com.’s 111, — 
and 343 other graduates. This shows that 14,705 out of 
15,580 graduates, or nearly 95% seeking clerical work, were 


graduates holding a Bachelor’s degree in Arts, Science or 
Commerce.” 
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Another statement from the same report of the Study 
Group bears out the fact that when candidates for minor 
jobs are being selected, the employers invariably choose 
university men in preference to matriculates. This only 
shows that since clerical jobs are so difficult to secure, it 
is obvious that non-graduates should seek employment else- 
where, either in business, agriculture, or industry. 


The statement reads thus: “Students who passed the 
degree examinations in India were as follows: 176,504 in 
1952-53, 86,676 in 1953-54, and 97,834 in 1954-55. Giving an 
average of 86,672 during these three years, their break-up 
degree-wise is as follows: 








Degree No. Passed 
B. A. 33,932 
B. Sc. 13,997 
B. Com. & B.Com. Hons. 6,978 
B. A. Hons. 2,071 
B. Se. Hons. 1,082 
M. A. 8,289 
M. Sc. 2,259 
Others 17,249 
86,672 





Of these graduates a very small percentage, say 5%, 
actually enter the various Public Services, particularly the 
LA.S., LP.S. and I.E.S. by means of open competition. The 
position of these graduates was the subject of a Leader 
in the Statesman of Sept. 1, 1957, under the caption Jobs for 
the Boys, which followed the report of the Public Services 
(Qualifications for Recruitment) Committee of which Dr. 


Ramaswami Mudaliar was the Chairman. In that leader 
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some helpful criticisms were made such as those that must 
have heightened the interest of school-leavers that under the 
revised recruitment rules, their chances of securing posts 
in clerical grades would be more hopeful than before be- 
cause of the age restrictions. Thus the clerical grades were 
to be reserved for the age-group 17-19 ; the executive grades 
to the age-group 19-21; and the administrative grades to 
the age-group 21-23. This would at least close the first 
category to graduate recruitment and hence discourage sen- 
sible candidates of modest attainments from wasting money 
on the purely speculative advantages of a university course. 


Qualification limited or abolished 

The Statesman’s Leading article then continues, “Indeed 
the report of the Public Services Committee is at odds merely 
because the majority desire is that the qualifications be 
limited and the minority view that they should be abolished 
altogether. Predominantly consisting of educators or public 
servants, and in several instances both, the Committee can 
have no bias against academic learning. On the contrary 
it presents horrifying statistics of official job-hunting, which 
suggest as much as a quarter of the present output of 
graduates (more than 50,000 in 1953-54) hope for service 
under the Centre or States; and concludes that for com- 
petition in so limited a field, many must be spending their 
parents’ money in a hopeless endeavour, and simultaneously 
contributing to the present notorious congestion in colleges. 
A new approach is in fact considered of no less an educa- 
tional than an official need.” 


More hopeful ” 

Whatever the position of our lesser educated people in 
the past — the matriculates and under-matriculates — who 
were in unequal competition with university men, the 
future should be a little more hopeful for those boys who 
are possessed of the “minimum educational qualifications ” 
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because of the intention of the Central Government to give 
immediate effect to the main recommendations of the Com- 
mittee referred to above. In other words, the Service would 
be divided into three grades, viz. Class I, confined to gra- 
duates who come within the age limit of 21-23 years; Class 
II restricted also to graduates between the age limit of 19-21 
years ; and finally Class III, open only to non-graduates 
between the age limit of 17-19 years. An assurance of this 
sort should imbue confidence among school-leavers that their 
educational qualifications would be deemed sufficient to 
enable them to hold posts in the Clerical establishment of 
any State Government with the same degree of efficiency 
as those young men in the past, many of whom by dint of 
hard work and experience rose to the position of Registrar 
of a large Government Department. In fact the restrictive 
age limit in respect of the Clerical grades should cause them 
to become the preserve of matriculates. And once State 
Governments themselves begin to implement the main re- 
commendations of the Special Committee and consequently 
amend their Rules of Recruitment, there is likely to be an 
equitable distribution of posts in Government Services. 


Not many years ago, in the late thirties to be more 
exact, when there was a certain amount of unemployment 
among the middle educated classes, two Unemployment Com- 
mittees were appointed by the U.P. and the Bihar Govern- 
ments respectively. Their recommendations ran practically 
along the same lines as those of the Report from which we 
have quoted above.. Both Committees suggested that a 
lower age limit be imposed for recruitment to the clerical 
services because it was only lair that boys who had passed 
the matriculation examination and were unable to enter an 
Indian University should be afforded ample scope and op- 
portunity of making good clerical occupations. 
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In the light of these prescriptions, one can only express 
the hope that many more of the non-graduates will be pro- 
vided with ampler opportunities for employment and that 
the number of graduates will be thereby lessened and so 
much hardship removed from the families who have to 
sacrifice themselves greatly to put their children through 
a college career. 

O. W. Francis 


Sstadl Survey 


Study Team on Social Welfare Projects. 


The Committee on Plan Projects of the Government of India 
Planning Commission has constituted, with effect from May 1958, 
a Team for the study of Social Welfare Projects and programmes 
of work relating to the welfare of the Scheduled Castes keep as 
before Tribes and other Backward Classes. 


Terms of Reference 


(1) The team will study the programme of work relating to Social 
Welfare, included in the Plan in the Central and States sectors, 
with a view to economy and with particular reference to the 
work of the Central Social Welfare Board. In making this 
study, it will keep the following points in view :- 


(a) The modifications necessary in the content of the programme 
and in the scheme of priorities relating to the various fields 
of activities comprising it having regard to the efficient utili- 
sation of resources and the objectives set for the programme. 


(b) The changes required in the methods of work adopted for 
the implementation of the programme. In particular, the team 
should review the arrangements for co-ordination as among 
the Central Social Welfare Board, the Centre and the States 
and as between different agencies, including local bodies, with- 
in the Central and State Governments. 


(c) The quality of the personnel engaged upon the implementation 
of the Programme and the training schemes formulated for 
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improving upon it with special reference to the need and 
feasibility for establishing a cadre of workers for the adminis- 
tration of the programme. 


(d) Assessment of the extent to which the existing programmes 
have succeeded in utilising local initiative and in creating 
institutions to ensure management of the programme in future 
by the local community itself. 


(e) Examination of the working of the grants-m-aid programme 
of the Central Social Welfare Board with special reference 
to: 


(i) the development of voluntary institutions in areas inade- 
quately served at present so as to secure a more even 
distribution of grants-in-aid. 


(ii) the evolution of certain minimum standards in the welfare 
services provided by aided institutions ; 


(iii) an examination of the criteria employed by inspecting 
officers ; 

(iv) an assessment of the effect of the aid programme on the 
resources of voluntary agencies. 


(f) To consider the suggestion made for setting up of co-ordinating 
councils for voluntary welfare agencies at various levels parti- 
cularly in important district towns. 


(g) To make such other suggestions on any aspect of the pro- 
gramme as would lead to economy and efficiency in the 
utilisation of recourses and/or expediting the working of the 
programme. 


(2) The terms of reference at (a), (b), (c), (d) and (g) above 
will also govern mutatis mutandis the work of the team relating 
to welfare projects for Scheduled Castes .,/ Tribes and other 
Backward Classes. 


(3) In addition the team shall make recommendations on the neces- 
sity and feasibility of evaluation machinery of a continuous 
nature for both the types of projects and on methods adopted 
for reporting upon the results of the programme. 


Community Blocks : 


The Fifth Evaluation Report on the working of the C.D. and 
N,E,S. programme makes interesting reading. Though much money 
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and effort has been wasted on this country-wide programme the 
results achieved so far are not very flattering. “The whole ap- 
proach, content and technique of the programme in the field of 
social activity should be examined thoroughly” is one of the prin- 
cipal conclusions of the Report. 


While there has been some improvement in the field of agri- 
culture, for instance as regards improved seeds and fertilizers, in 


other items like land reclamation and soil conservation there is 
much less activity. 


Lack of sufficient personnel to direct operations has been a very 
serious handicap. Many projects have had to do without an officer 
for months on end. The Report recommends that projects be under- 
taken only after assessing the availability of personnel. Another 
very serious drawback. has been the very poor quality of block 
officers. The Report says that the large majority of these officers 
satisfy the minimum qualifications needed for their jobs. 


The most disappointing aspect of the programme is the lack 
of enthusiasm on the part of the people. People’s participation in 
the development programme, according to the Report, works out 
at Re. 1 per person per year in the case of N.E.S. blocks and 
Re. 1/8 in the case of C.D. blocks. In the case of both C.D. and 
N.E.S. blocks people’s participation declines as the block period 
moves towards its end. This is contrary to what one expects. The 
only conclusion is that the results achieved have not succeeded in 
making a favourable impression on the people. 


In regard to the quantitative achievement in agriculture in 
the different blocks the report reveals: 

(1) The level of activity in agriculture is generally low out- 
side a few States like the Punjab and U.P. and individual blocks 
in other States. Agricultural activity is concentrated on the dis- 
semination of improved practices, e.g. the use of improved seeds, 
fertilizers and the Japanese method of paddy cultivation. Except 
for minor irrigation schemes, very little has been done in respect 
of land improvement. The achievement in improved practices are 
substantial only in areas where rainfall is adequate and/or 
the proportion of irrigated total cultivated area is high. But 
the large majority of the blocks lie outside these favoured areas. 
Activity in the areas which are dry, hilly, inhabited by tribal 
people or are otherwise backward, is extremely small and in some 
cases, insignificant, 
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(2) Even in minor irrigation, the maximum activity is re- 
ported in the blocks which have already comparatively high per- 
centage of the area under irrigation. Activity is very little in 
blocks with a low percentage of their area under irrigation. 


(3) Even the favoured areas can make much more progress 
than at present provided proper methods are adopted. 


Referring ta Cooperatives the Report has something noteworthy 
to say. It recommends that every possible attempt should be 
made to bring in the poorer sections of the rural population within 
the fold of this movement. The policy of linking loans to credit- 
worthy purposes rather than to creditworthy persons should be 
put into practice more effectively. 


According to the Report the benefits of the co-operative credit 
societies continue to go mostly to the larger cultivators in the 
villages, who also play the dominant part in the panchayats. 


Finally the Revort recommends that better use be made of 
panchayats. This can be achieved by giving more power to the . 
panchayats and reducing appreciably government control over them. 


Beedi Workers 


The Madras Government has passed an ordinance which obliges 
all beedi manufacturers to take out a licence. Since the employers 
were trying crooked means to circumvent the provisions of the 
Factories Act by splitting up the places of manufacture, etc. it was 
difficult to control them. The Ordinance will stop this decentrali- 
sation and thereby make it possible for the Government to see 
that provisions relating to health, welfare, working hours, employ- 
ment of young persons, leave with wages, etc., are observed. 


F. C. Rodrigues 








